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Mr. Raymond Leslie Buell, Research 
Director of the F. P. A., returns to New 
York on February 20 after several weeks 
of study in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and at the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference in Havana. 











NATIONALISM _IN 


THE NEAR EAST 





-¥*HE countries of the Near and Middle 
East, in whose relations with western 
Powers nothing is more familiar than 
change, whether superficial or radical, 
have found much to occupy them during 
the past three months in their attempts 
to alter their own status in a manner con- 
sonant with the aims of nationalism. 


Persia has decided to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the establishment of the capitu- 
lations on May 10 of this year by abolish- 
ing extra-territorial rights of foreigners. 
It has invited capitulatory Powers to as- 
sent to its program and to enter into nego- 
tiations looking toward new treaties, but 
up to the present only France and Ger- 
many are said to have acquiesced. Great 
Britain, whose present relations with 
Persia are not in every respect amicable, 
has so far withheld its consent. Anglo- 
Persian misunderstandings include a 
number of subjects, whose minor char- 
acter does not prevent mutual irritation. 
On November 23, 1927, the most recent 
addition was made to the current list of 
disputes when Persia protested to the 
British Government and to the League of 
Nations against the assumption contained 
in the Anglo-Hedjaz treaty of May 1927 
that Great Britain exercised suzerainty 
over the island of Bahrein. Persia re- 
garded the assumption as an infringement 
of its own territorial integrity and in- 
voked Article 10 of the League Covenant 
in support of its protest. 


American interests in Persia were af- 
fected by the closing in December of a 
mission school whose staff refused to 
offer instruction in Koranic precepts as 
required by a recently enacted law. The 
trial of strength which this case has pre- 


cipitated between the Shiah clergy of 
Persia and the more liberal elements 
among the nationalists is not yet con- 
cluded. 


Like Persia, Egypt also aims at abol- 
ishing capitulations. Its attempt, though 
less spectacular, is equally determined. 
And Egypt has the advantage of enjoying 
the support of Great Britain, which would 
not regret the termination of the special 
privileges of other Powers, since its own 
special position in Egypt is relatively se- 
cure and permits it to safeguard the rights 
of British and other foreign nationals in 
that country. But as yet Egypt has 
made only slight headway toward reduc- 
ing the economic and judicial burden 
which the capitulations impose upon it. 
As a sequel to the overtures made by King 
Fuad to various governments during his 
European tour last summer, the Egyptian 
Government on Christmas Day invited 
the capitulatory Powers to consent to a 
widening of the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Courts at the expense of the various Con- 
sular Courts. It suggested that an inter- 
national conference be held in February 
to arrange details on which there might 
be differences of opinion. But the re- 
sponse of the Powers has not been en- 
couraging and no conference has yet been 
called. Whether the Powers will consent 
to discuss the matter in a conference later 
on in the year remains to be seen. 


Both Egypt and Iraq have recently en- 
gaged in conversations with Great Britain 
looking toward the improvement of their 
national status. In this case Egypt would 
appear to have enjoyed greater success 
than Iraq, for the Egyptian Premier ac- 
knowledges that a satisfactory arrange- 














ment has been made, while the Iraq Pre- 
mier confessed his failure to achieve the 
primary object of his London visit—viz., 
permission to apply for membership in 
the League of Nations in 1928. Just what 
form the settlement of outstanding Anglo- 
Egyptian disputes is to take will not be 
known until the Egyptian Premier lays 
it before Parliament, which has been wait- 
ing three months for Sarwat Pasha to 
conclude his correspondence with Down- 
ing Street and take the Deputies into his 
confidence. 

As for Iraq, little enthusiasm was 
aroused by announcement of the terms of 
the new treaty with Great Britain, con- 
cluded on December 14, 1927. The British 
undertaking to support Iraq’s application 
for membership in the League of Nations 
in 1932 was conditioned in part upon 
maintenance of “the present rate of prog- 
ress in Iraq.” Nationalists considered the 
promise too vague to warrant optimism. 
Others, on the contrary, deprecated the 
suggestion of so early a termination of 
the British mandate and pointed to the 
serious Wahhabi raids of December as an 
argument against the attempt to cut short 
the period of British military assistance. 
The government which negotiated the 
treaty resigned and the country is now 
preparing for fresh elections. The at- 
tempt to achieve actual independence has 
for the moment been dropped. 


New Developments in China 


FTER much delay, caused by dissen- 

sions within the party, the fourth 
plenary session of the Kuomintang Cen- 
tral Executive Committee finally got under 
way on February 1 in Nanking. General 
Chiang Kai-Shek, the recently returned 
Generalissimo, presided over the meetings 
and outlined an extensive program of re- 
organization. 


The tenor of the manifesto issued on 
February 9, after the closing session, is 
far more moderate in tone than the pro- 
nouncements issued during the days of 
the Chen-Borodin régime. It reaffirms 
Nanking’s anti-communist stand, and as- 
serts that the party does not advocate the 
welfare of any single class. In more 
direct phraseology, a bid is to be made 
for the support of the conservative mer- 
chant class, and the peasant and labor 
unions developed under Red guidance 
are to be actively discouraged. The state- 
ments concerning foreign policy read much 
the same as other manifestoes issued dur- 
ing the past year. 

The significance of the plenary session 
lies in the regrouping of the party once 
more around General Chiang Kai-Shek, 
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and in the return to his more moderate 
policies. But uneasiness is evident still 
among the members of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, loyalty is uncertain, the 
party is short of funds to carry on the 
northern military campaign and Com- 
munist disturbances to the South in the 
Canton area are increasing, rather than 
lessening, since the December uprising. 

Of more promise from one point of view 
than the Kuomintang parley are the con- 
versations recently opened between T. V. 
Soong, Nanking’s Minister of Finance 
and A. H. F. Edwardes, Acting Inspector- 
General of Chinese Customs. The con- 
versations are an outgrowth of the pro- 
posal presented by the Peking Govern- 
ment early in the month looking toward 
an agreement between North and South 
providing for a transitory 1214% tariff, 
effective until the end of this year, and 
full tariff autonomy thereafter, with the 
customs surplus payable locally. Nan- 
king, however, insists that it must re- 
ceive 70% of the customs surplus, 
—otherwise that the customs administra- 
tion must be separated with a new In- 
spector-General appointed within Nation- 
alist territory. It is reported that the 
proposal has already been submitted to 
the legations of the foreign powers and 
that all except Japan have tacitly con- 
sented. 

Japan objects on three grounds: 

(1) That the plan would sever China 
into two or more fiscal entities. 


(2) That it would create a condition 
likely to foment further civil wars. 


(3) That Japan’s trade would be ad- 
versely affected by sudden changes in the 
tariff. 


During the past year Japan, against 
the opposition of the other leading com- 
mercial nations, has been trying to obtain 
favored commercial treatment in a new 
treaty with Peking. The present pro- 
posals would block Japan’s plans in that 
direction by throwing the diplomatic bal- 
ance toward Nanking. 





Ten Years of War and Peace, by Archibald Cary 
Coolidge. Harvard University Press, 1927. 


The reappearance in book form of a series of 
articles written chiefly during the last five years 
for Foreign Affairs. 


The Collection and Disposal of the Maritime and 
Native Customs Revenue since the Revolution 
of 1911, by Stanley F. Wright. 2 ed., rev. and 
enl., published at the Statistical Department of 
the Inspectorate General of Customs, Shanghai. 


An excellent, carefully compiled book which re- 
counts the history of the Revenue since the 
Revolution of 1911, and, furthermore, shows what 
service the Customs organization has rendered 
China during this same disturbed period. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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